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tion of Aztec children, and reproduced in Bancroft's 
Native Races, Vol. II. p. 539, exhibits the speech symbol 
issuing from the mouth of the parent. In a curious old 
manuscript left in Mexico by a Catholic missionary of the 
sixteenth century, there is a set of drawings designed to 
lead the natives to a comprehension of the Lord's prayer. 
Most of the pictures are either European or commonplace, 
but in two or three instances speech or supplication is 
denoted by a crozier-shaped line issuing from the mouth 
of a human figure. This is called by Sr. Orozco y Berra 




Fig. 9. 



the Aztec symbol of speech. If this be true, we have un- 
mistakable evidence of Aztec influence upon the debatable 
ground of Central America. The frequently recurring rat- 
tlesnake leads to the same conclusion. The genuineness 
of Dr. Habel's drawings of these wonderful reliefs has 
been attested by Dr. Bastian of the Museum of Berlin, 
who, subsequently to our author's visit, went to Santa 
Lucia and purchased the slabs for the German government ; 
thus adding pungency to the oft-repeated sneer that the 
best place to study American antiquities is not America. 
The discovery of this magnificent group of art relics 



upon ground supposed to have been exhausted years ago 
must certainly awaken a fresh enthusiasm respecting Cen- 
tral American antiquities. 

Otis T. Mason. 




THE VENUS OF MELOS. 

Die Venus von Milo. Eine Kunstgeschichtlkhe Mono- 
graphie von Friedr. Frhrn. Goeler v. Ravens- 
burg, Dr. Philos. Mit vier Tafeln in Lichtdruck. 
Heidelberg : Carl Winter's Universitats-Buchhandlung. 
1879. viii -j- 200 pp. 8vo. 

jHIS book is in many respects an excellent 7'isume 
of all that has been written or is known con- 
cerning the Venus of Melos. It has evidently 
been compiled with much care, and with genuine 
enthusiasm for the subject. Nevertheless, persons already 
familiar with the questions discussed will find in it little 
that is new, and although the treatment is claimed to be 
scientific, few of the conclusions arrived at will carry con- 
viction. The author has drawn too much from modern 
works, and too little from the direct study of ancient art, 
with which, indeed, his acquaintance does not seem to be 
very accurate. 

The work is divided into ten chapters. In Chap. I., 
which treats of the discovery of the statue, we look in 
vain for a fair or accurate description of the "grotto" in 
which it stood ; and yet there are few more essential prob- 
lems connected with the work than whether that grotto 
was or was not the exedra referred to in the inscription 
found above its entrance. This inscription the author, in 
the face of very strong evidence (see Aicard, La Vinus de 
Milo, pp. 178, 179), almost contemptuously throws over- 
board as having nothing to do with the grotto. He has, 
indeed, a special faculty for getting rid of inconvenient evi- 
dence. He knows nothing of Mr. W. J. Stillman's article 
on the grotto in the Natioft (Nov. 28, 1872).! In the 
same chapter there is much unfairness shown in dealing 
with the story of the fight between the French and Turks 
over the statue. There is really no discrepancy between 
the different accounts. 

Chaps. II. and III. are occupied with a detailed account 
of the statue in its present condition. They contain nothing 
new, and are not. free from misstatements and unfair argu- 
ments. 

Chap. IV. deals with the various fragments of sculpture 
that came to Paris along with the statue. As the author's 
purpose is to show that the work belongs to the great 
period of art, he uses all his efforts to cast discredit upon 
the two inscriptions, and to save the fragmentary hand and 
arm. Although he is probably right in the latter instance, 
one does not feel in either case that the arguments are 
conclusive. 

1 Besides this article, the Nation contains four other references to the 
Venus, — April 2, 1874, Aug. 9» ^^77i Dec. 11 and 18, 1879. The first 
and third of these are by Mr. Stillman, tlie latter being a very severe but 
very just criticism of an absurd article that appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly (October, 1879). Mr. Stillman considers the Venus to be a 
Victory,— indeed, the original Athena Nike from the Athenian Akrop- 
olis; but this view, though held in a modified form by such men as 
Prof. Reber and O. Keller, must be regarded as at best unfounded. Can 
any one point to a half-draped Victory produced before the Macedonian 
time? Mr. Stillman promises to prove his position, and one can only 
wish he might. 
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Chap. V. deals with the meaning and purpose of the 
statue, and is, in the main, fair, although it contains some 
curious subjective criticism. When one writer tells us 
that the glance of the Venus is "longing and sensually 
languishing," and another that it is "earnest, firm, and 
resolute," we begin to feel that archaeologists are still to be 
found who can see in anything whatever they wish to see. 
And, indeed, in another part of the book this peculiar faculty 
is praised by the author. " In this sense," he remarks, 
"H. Grimm beautifully says: * Does she speak? Does 
she sigh ? Does she inhale the sacrificial vapor that as- 
cends to her .'* She does all : if we think she does so, she 
does.' " To such absurdities does subjective criticism lead. 
Probably most people will agree with the author in holding 
that the statue represents a Venus, and not a Victory. 

Chap. VI., which is specially rich in subjective criticism, 
treats of the numerous attempts that have been made to 
restore the statue, and arrives at the conclusion, which in 
the present condition of the evidence seems almost unavoid- 
able, that the right hand rested lightly upon the garment 
and held it up, while the left was raised and held an apple. 
Chap. VII. deals with the artistic merits of the Venus, 
and is in many respects the best in the book. The distinc- 
tion drawn between the true and the false ideal is excellent. 
Chap. VIII., which takes up the questions of the author- 
ship and date of the statue, must be regarded as a pure 
failure. The tests applied are nearly all either subjective 
or false. Here is a specimen of the former, as well as 
of the awkward style of the author (p. 152): — "The 
masters who form the transition to the new epoch still 
show the sublime, reposeful characteristics of the Phei- 
dian period, and at the same time the beginning of the 
warmth and sentiment of the younger school. This tran- 
sitional character shows itself especially in Kephisodotos, 
the immediate predecessor of Skopas, who opens the new 
school. This transitional character corresponds most 
closely to the Melian statue, and it argues prejudice to 
fail to recognize this." This attributing of prejudice 
{yoreingenoinvtefiheit) \.o those who differ with him is a 
favorite resource of our author. Here is a curious speci- 
men of a false criterion from the same page. " The 
Venuses of the Pheidian period," he writes, "are fully 
draped, those of the Praxitelean, entirely naked." And yet 
on page 128 he refers to "the nakedness of the Venus in the 
pediment of the Parthenon," while it is well known that 
Praxiteles himself sculptured a draped Venus. To such 
disregard of facts is a man with a preconceived theory 
often led. On the whole, our author brings forward no 
good ground for placing the statue before the date of the 
schools of Rhodes and Pergamum, and it may be safely 
predicted that, if ever the lost fragment of the base with 
the inscription is recovered, it will furnish a positive dem- 
onstration of this, if not of a later date. 

Chap. IX. answers the question whether the statue is 
an original in the affirmative, while Chap. X. deals with 
those statues which more or less closely resemble it 
{repliche). To the list there given must be added the 
beautiful statuette found in the ruins of the Heraion near 
Mykenai, and now in the deinarcheion at Argos.* 

The book closes with three Appendices, — the first giv- 
ing the most important passages from the official corre- 
spondence relating to the discovery and purchase of the 

1 A cast of this has recently been placed in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 



statue ; the second, accurate measurements of it ; and the 
third, a bibliography (not complete) of the subject. 

Thomas Davidson. 




BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

Foreign. 

HARLES YRIARTE, the well-known French 
writer upon art and its history, whose work on 
Venice has just been published in an English 
translation, is now engaged upon a similar work 
devoted to Florence. 

The Complete Work of Rembrandt, reproduced 
by the heliogravure process, with text by M. Charles Blanc, 
is to be published by Quantin, of Paris. 

Mr. Algernon Graves, says the Athenceum, is now ' 
preparing his Turner Catalogue for the press, although it 
is still incomplete. The arrangement will be alphabetical, 
according to subjects. The information given will be 
much the same as that in the same compiler's Landseer 
Catalogue ; that is to say, it will include the dates of- exe- 
cution and of exhibition, an enumeration of the sales at 
which the works appeared, what they were sold for, their 
former and present owners, etc. The engravings from 
Turner's works will also be included, and there will be an 
index of the engravers. 

Messrs. Trubner & Co. will shortly publish by sub- 
scription an " Alphabetical Index of all the Names of all 
the Exhibitors of Works of Art who have contributed to 
the Galleries of the Incorporated Society of Artists (1760- 
1790), the Free Society of Artists (1761-1783), and the 
Royal Academy of Arts (i 767-1879), giving the Names in 
full when they are known, with References to Dates, and 
the Numbers of the Pictures, etc., as indicated by the 
Catalogues of the Exhibitions," by Mr. George W. Reid, 
F. S. A., of the British Museum. 

A Codex Diplomaticus Rubenianus, or collection 
of documents relating to the life and works of Rubens, is 
to be published by a committee formed for the purpose at 
Antwerp. The members are MM. Gachard, Ruelens, De 
Burbure, Genard, and Rooses. 
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Compiled from the Publishers* Weekly, 

Benjamin, S. G. W. Our American artists ; with portraits, studios, 
and engravings of paintings. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. (1880.) 
62 pp. Illustr. Square 8vo, cloth. $1.50 ; gilt, $2. 

Early Teutonic, Italian, and French masters ; translated and edited from 
the Dohme series, by A. H. Keane. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1879. 150 Hi- Crown Svo, cloth. $7.^0. 

Gardner, E. C. Common sense in church buildfing; ill. with 7 orig. 
plates. New York : Bicknell & Comstock. 1880. 166 pp. i6mo, 
cloth, ^i. 

Hale, Lucretia P. More sketches in decorative embroidery. Bos- 
ton : S. W. Tilton & Co. 1879. 64 pp. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 

Illustrations of the history of art. Series III. Architecture and sculpture 
of the Renaissance period and of modern times. (See notice, p. 127, 
Review for Jan.) Boston: L. Prang & Co. 1879. 48 plates, obi. 
folio. Paper, $2. 

Linton, W. J. Some practical hints on wood-engraving for the instruc- 
tion of reviewers and the public. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1879. 
5-1-92 pp. Illustr. Square i6mo, cloth. 5^1.25. 

Maberly, J. The print collector: an introduction to the knowledge 
necessary for forming a collection of ancient prints ; with an appendix 
cont. Fielding's treatise on the practice of engraving ; edited \yith 
notes, an account, of contemporary etching and etchers, and a bibli- 
ogr. of engraving, by Rob. Hoe, Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. 1880(1879). 8 + 336 pp. Illustr. Square 8vo, cloth. j?6. 



